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JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 483.} 


18th of 7th mo., 1821. I left Baltimore, and 
rode to my son-in-law, John Jewett’s, at Deer 
Creek; thence, in company with my daughter 
Susanna, I set out next day for Lewistown in 
Delaware, to see my son Thomas. We took Mil- 
ford on the way, at which there were only twelve 
persons, and arrived at Lewistown in the evening; 
found my son and his family in health, and tar- 
ried with them till fifth-day morning, the 26th, 
when we set out on our return to Deer Creek. 
On first-day, the 29th, I attended Deer Creek 
meeting, where Mary Mifflin appeared in testi- 
mony. My daughter Margaret Judge has been 
on a visit to New York and thereaway; she has 
visited the state prison, poor house, hospital, 
and other public places, beside attending Friends’ 
meetings there. She is now looking towards the 
Yearly Meeting at Mount Pleasant, and so on to 
the opening of that at Whitewater. May the 
Holy One preserve her. In true littleness is 
true greatness. 

On my way homewards, I travelled diligently, 
and reached our monthly meeting after riding 
sixteen miles in the morning previous. At this 
meeting, I mentioned my prospect of attending 
the opening of the Yearly Meeting, proposed to 
be held at Whitewater, Indiana. My daughter 
Margaret returned with me, and we reached my 
home about a week before our Yearly Meeting 
commenced at Mount Pleasant. After staying 
a Gay or two, we set out and attended our select 
Yearly Meeting on seventh-day, where we had 
the company and services of a number of stran- 
gers; Elizabeth Coggeshall and Ann Shipley, 
from New York; and William Foster from 
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Europe. But I was taken with chills and fever 
so as not to be able to attend the sittings after 
second-day. In one week after the close of the 
meeting we got home, and I gained strength so 
fast that I was able to set out with my daughter 
Margaret and a number of Friends, in order to 
be at Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

9th mo. 26th. We got to Zanesville, and 
were at their meeting on fifth-day. In the 
evening, at Margaret’s request, we had an op- 
portunity with the members of our society. On 
seventh-day we reached Dry Run settlement, 
and had a meeting there next day; though but 
few Friends reside here. On second-day, the 
Ist of 10th month, we got to Fairfield, and next 
day to Waynesville. Our company had now in- 
creased to twelve. Butin the midst of com- 
pany, I often feel lonesome; especially when 
there is much conversation about trifling things, 
exciting to laughter; for this is not often im- 
proving to the mind. On the 5th we arrived at 
White-water, and I put up at my nephew George 
Hatton’s two miles from the meeting house. 

At this Yearly Meeting was a large body of 
Friends, and a promising appearance of young 

eople. The business was conducted with 
weight, and | had a hope that Friends will get 
along satisfactorily. The Meeting closed on 
sixth-day ; and a comfortable degree of brotherly 
harmony was witnessed throughout. I stayed 
over first-day,and attended White-water meeting, 
which was large and favorable. After visiting 
several Friends, among whom was William Wil- 
liams, who was very feeble, I set out for Spring- 
borough, about forty miles. Here I stayed 
several days ; during which I attended Waynes- 
ville meeting on-first day, and thence to the 
monthly meeting at Fairfield ;—also their first- 
day meeting, in which Truth’s testimony went 
forth in great clearness, and the holy Arm was 
magnified. I also was at a meeting at Newberry, 
which was a favored season, and much broken- 
ness of spirit appeared through the meeting. 
From thence I went on pretty directly home. 

Having obtained the concurrence of our Month- 
ly and Quarterly meetings, I again left home 
about the middle of the 12th month, on a reli- 
gious visit to Indiana, having Thomas Farquhar 
of Westland for a companion. 

[ This visit appeared to have been an exten- 
sive one, and yet no account is found among the 
detached papers of Hugh Judge, of the extent 
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or service of his travels, for nearly four months. | than Lindley’s, a good place for travellers. 20th. 
That it was an arduous journey, through a com-| We attended the Quarterly meeting, which was 
paratively newly settled country, undertaken in/a day of high favor, that will be remembered for 
the depth of winter, for a man of seventy years! good by some present. We also stayed their 
or upwards, ean be readily admitted: but it/first-day meeting, and then took our journey to- 
must remain unknown to the reader, unless some |ward the Wabash, visiting a few meetings and 
one acquainted with the narrative, or the letters | some scattered families by the way. 
and papers of himself or companion, can yet be} In this journey, we crossed the east and west 
found to supply the deficiency. The following] forks of White-river, about forty miles apart. 
description of some of their difficulties, is glean-| On the west side of the west branch, we got in- 
ed from some letters and papers referring to the) to the wet prairies, in some places near a mile of 
latter end of their travels in Indiana. ] water without intermission, and some of the way 
4th mo. 11th, 1822, being furnished with a| very deep. In passing through one of these, 
guide, we crossed the west branch of White-|my companion stopped, and immediately his 
water, where the stream was about half way up| horse sank in the mud and water up to his body. 
our saddle skirts in depth. After a meeting at| On going a little further, we stopped to consider 
Milford, we rode four miles to a friend’s house, | what was best to be done, as we appeared to be 
where we lodged. Next day, we travelled along| in danger of losing our lives or our horses: but 
the wilderness or Sand-Creek road, about thirty-| our guide told us we were past the worst, and 
seven miles, and put up at a tavern in the forks| had better go on. After wading many rods fur- 
of Clifty-creek ; but there was no stable nor shel-| ther, we got to a little spot of solid ground ; but 
ter for our horses, and but little to give them :| this was small, and the prairie around us looked 
our own fare was not much better, and a heavy/|likealittle ocean. There were three places so deep 
rain fell in the night. The people, however,|that our pilot’s creature swam. Thus, wading 
taking the advantage of travellers’ necessities, | mostly in water or mud, we got along near thirty 
charged very high for our poor accommodations. | miles tothe settlement of Friends at Honey Creek. 
13th, we rode forty miles, chiefly through the| Here we attended their first-day meeting which 
wilderness, to Jesse Moon’s where we lodged ;| was small, for the ereek dividing Friends’ settle- 
he and his wife being members. Next day,| ments was so high that none could cross it. 
being first-day, we rode about six miles toanother} 29th. The creek being a little lower, we got 
family of Friends, where we had a meeting.| over on an unfinished bridge, and were taken by 
These two families were settled between thirty and/ a Friend in his carriage about fourteen miles to 
forty miles from any other Friends, at a place|a settlement of Friends near Spring Creek ; most 
called Haw-patch. A great rain having fallenjof the way over prairie or glade land that 
the last night, the streams were so high that we| was sandy, dry and rich. After staying a day 
had to remain here till the 15th. Three large\and two nights with Friends, and having two 
creeks uniting a little below, from Drift-wood| meetings with them, we returned to Honey 
river, which we hoped to cross at Columbus,| Creek, expecting to cross the Wabash to a pre- 
about eight miles; but in this we were disap-| parative meeting, called Union, in the State of 
pointed by reason of the flood, so returned to| Illinois. The water being high, we waited a 
Jesse Moon’s. day and visited some families; then attempted 
16th. We set out returning by the way we! tocross the river which was falling, yet high. 
came through the wilderness, without any thing| In going along the shore in order to get toa 
for ourselves or horses, and crossed two deep| ferry, we were interrupted by great sluices of 
rivers, the first more than half way up our| water which flowed out of the bed of the river 
horses’ sides ; but we got safely through, and ar-| on the low lands. Having crossed some of them, 
rived at Geneva, a small town on the west bank| we came to one that appeared to be very deep, 
of Big Sand-creek, which is a deep and danger-| and our guide turned out into the woods where 
ous looking stream. Next day, starting very)the water spread wider: we followed him, and 
early, and passing through some beech-wood! after getting through two or three miserable 
swamps which were very tedious, we got to Drift-| places of mud, or rather of quicksands and water, 
wood week-day meeting, which was very small.| we came to one still worse, with limbs of trees 
In theafternoon and next morning, we travelled|in it. Our guide ventured in and got safe 
diligently till we arrived at Mathew Coffin’s, | through, my companion also got through, taking 
where we took breakfast ; and then went on with| care not to stir up the quicksand: but my crea- 
them about twenty miles to Lick-creek, where/ ture sank among the limbs and sticks, threw me 
West Branch Quarterly meeting was held.| off, and in struggling to get out, fell on me and 
Here, we parted with Pearson Lacy who had| buried me under the water. Thomas returned 
been our pilot through the wilderness, and next|into the slough to my assistance, and helped me 
day attended the select meeting, which wasjout; but I was much hurt, and apprehensive 
small, and no Friend in the ministry present, of| that some of my ribs were broken. We found 
their own members. Here we put up at Jona-'a log on which we crossed the remainder of this 
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fore us. Thus we were hemmed in, as on every 
side: to attempt to go back the way we came 
was dreadful, and to go forward seemed impracti- 
cable. At length, we concluded to get near the 
bank of the river, and return if we could. Here 
we found a log that appeared to reach nearly 
across the main sluice that we had crossed. So 
we got on it, and our guide, Moses Hogget, on 
one side, and Thomas on the other, endeavored 
to steady me across on this log; but I fell off, 
the log being small and wet, and I wet also; 
they, however, caught me and with difficulty 
got me on the log again, and thus we got over 
safely ; Thomas returning for the horses, drove 
one through, and rode the other: and though 
the water was deep, it was not so bad as the 
sloughs. 

Thus, being rescued from the dangers of the 
water, with gratitude to our merciful Preserver 
we returned about two miles toa Friend’s house, 
where we changed and dried our clothes; and 
then rode about fourteen miles to Joshua Dick’s, 
in a settlement of Friends near Terman’s Creek, 
five miles from the Wabash river. Here we 
stayed all night; and next morning, the 4th of 
5th month, rode to the river through a heavy 
rain, with sharp lightning and the thunder rol- 
ling awfully over our heads. In this attempt to 
cross the river, we were also disappointed ; for 
the ferry-man told us that if we got over, there 
would be much deeper water for us to wade, or 
swim through on the other side. We therefore 
returned to Terman’s C reek settlement, and had 
two meetings there on first-day. After this, 
hearing that the river had not fallen much, and 
being furnished with a guide, we returned by 
another route to Lick Creek, where we had two 
meetings on first-day the 12th, one of them in 
the afternoon for the youth, a precious oppor- 
tunity, not soon to be forgotten. Thence to 
Mathew Coffin’s at Blue River, where we arrived 
about the middle of 5th month. Mathew and 
his daughter Priscilla Hunt, with her companion 
Rachel Johnson, were about to set out on a re- 
ligious visit to the Eastern States, and we had 
some thoughts of accompanying them homewards 
about one hundred and twenty miles to Cincin- 
nati: but at Drift-wood meeting, I had not had 
a full opportunity, so as to feel quite clear of the 
place, and therefore concluded to take that and 
a few other places on my way home. 

By the foregoing account of this journey, my 
friends and relatives may understand a little of 
what I have passed through, in sufferings with 
hunger and cold,—exposed to some heavy rains, 
—travelling carly and late, through perils in the 
wilderness, deep rivers, and storms of wind, when 
the trees and limbs were falling in every di- 
rection, and our lives often in jeopardy. Yet 
through mercy we were preserved, and Toons 
home in safety and peace ; to the great Preserver 








quicksand, but soon found there was another be- | of men let the tribute of gratitude and praise be 
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offered. 


To be continued. 





Extracts from a work entitled “‘ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation of a manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

(Continued from page 487.) 

What is the Old Man, and what is the New Man? 

Again, when we read of the old man and the 
new man, we must mark what that meaneth. 
The old man is Adam and disobedience, the 
self, the me, &c.; but the new man is Christ 
and true obedience, a giving up and denying 
oneself of all temporal things, and seeking the 
honor of God alone in all things. And when 
dying, and perishing, and the like are spoken of, 
it meaneth that the old man should be destroyed, 
and not seek its own, either in spiritual or in 
natural things. For where this is brought about 
in a true divine light, then the new man is born 
again. In like manner it hath been said, that 
man should die unto himself; that is, to earth] 
pleasures, consolations, joys, appetites, the J, the 
self, and all that is thereof in man, to which he 
clingeth, and on which he is yet leaning with 
content, and thinketh much of. Whether it be 
the man himself, or any other creature, what- 
ever it be, it must depart and die, if the man is 
to be brought aright to another mind, according 
to the truth. 

Thereunto doth St. Paul exhort us, saying : 
‘¢ Put off concerning the former conversation the 
old man, which is corrupt, according to the de- 
ceitful lusts. * * * And that ye put on the 
new man, which, after God, is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness.” Now he who liveth 
to himself, after the old man, is called, and is 
truly a child of Adam. But he who liveth in 
humble obedience, and in the new man, which 
is Christ, he is the brother of Christ, and the 
child of God. 

Behold ! where the old man dieth, and the 
new man is born, there is that sacred birth of 
which Christ saith, ‘“ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Likewise, St. Paul saith, “As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” That 
is to say, all who follow Adam in pride, in lust 
of the flesh, and in disobedience, are dead in 
soul, and never will or can be made alive but in 
Christ. And for this cause: so long as a man 
is an Adam, or his child, he is without God. 
Christ saith, ‘‘ He who is not with me is against 
me.”’ Now, he who is against God, is dead be- 
fore God. Whence it followeth, that all Adam’s 
children are dead before. God. But he who 
standeth with Christ in perfect obedience, he is 
with God, and liveth. As it hath been said 
already, sin lieth in the turning away of the 
creature from the Creator, which agreeth with 
what we have now said. 
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For he who is in disobedience is in sin, and 
sin can never be atoned for or healed, but by 
returning to God, and this is brought to pass by 
humble obedience. For so long as a man con- 
tinueth in disobedience, his sin can never be 
blotted out ; let him do what he will it availeth 
him nothing. Let us be assured of this. For 
disobedience is itself sin. But when a man en- 
tereth into the obedience of the faith, all is 
healed, and blotted out, and forgiven, and 
not else. 

If then it were possible for a man to renounce 
himself, and all things, and to live as wholly 
and purely in true obedience, as Christ did in 
his human nature, such a man were quite with- 
out sin, and were one thing with Christ, and the 
same thing by grace which Christ was by: nature. 
But it is said this cannot be. So also it is said, 
“there is none without sin.” But, be that as 
it may, this much is certain ; that the nearer we 
are to perfect obedience, the less we sin, and the 
further from it we are the more we sin. In 
brief, whether a man ke good, better, or best of 
all; bad, worst, or worst of all; sinful, or saved 
before God, it all lieth in this matter of obedi- 
ence. Therefore it hath been said, the more of 
self and me, the more of sin and wickedness. So 
likewise it hath been said, the more the se//, the 
I, the me, the mine, that is, sel/seeking and sel/- 
ishness abate in a man, the more doth God’s I, 
that is, God himself, increase in him. 

Now if all mankind abode in true obedience, 
there would be no grief nor sorrow. For if it 
were so, all men would be as one, and none 
would vex or harm another ; so also, none would 
lead a life, or do any deed contrary to God’s 
will. Whence, then, should grief or sorrow 
arise? But now, alas! all men, nay, the whole 
world lieth in disobedience. Now, were a man 
simply and wholly as obedient as Christ was, all 
disobedience were to him a sharp and bitter pain. 
But though all men were against him, they could 
neither shake nor trouble him, for while in this 
obedience, a man were one with God, and God 
himself were one with the man. * * * * 

Behold! albeit no man may be so single and 
perfect in this obedience as Christ was, yet it is 
possible to every man to approach so near there- 
unto as to be rightly called godlike, and a “ par- 
taker of the divine nature.’”’ And the nearer a 
man cometh thereunto, and the more godlike 
and divine he becometh, the more he hateth all 
disobedience, sin, evil and unrighteousness, and 
the worse they grieve him. Disobedience and 
sin are the same thing, for there is no sin but 
disobedience, and what is done of disobedience 
is all sin. Therefore all we have to do is to 
keep ourselves from disobedience. 

How that the Life of Christ is the noblest and best life 
that ever hath been or can be—and how a careless life 
of false freedom is the worst life that can be. 

Of a truth we ought to know and believe that 





there is no life so noble and good, and well- 
pleasing to God, as the life of Christ, and yet it 
is to nature and selfishness the bitterest life. A 
life of carelessness and freedom, is to nature, 
and the self, and the me, the sweetest and plea- 
santest life, but it is not the best; and in some 
men may become the worst. But though Christ’s 
life be the most bitter of all, yet it is to be pre- 
ferred above all. Hereby shall ye mark this: 
there is an inward sight which hath the power 
to perceive the one true God, and that if is 
neither this nor that, but that of which St. Paul 
saith, “‘when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.” 
By this he meaneth that the whole and perfect 
excelleth all the fragments, and that all which 
is in part and imperfect, is as nought compared 
to the perfect. Thus likewise all knowledge of 
the parts is swallowed up when the whole is 
known; and where that good is known it 
cannot but be longed for'and loved so greatly, 
that all other love wherewith the man hath 
loved himself and other things, fadeth away. 
And that inward sight likewise perceiveth what 
is best and noblest in all things, and loveth it in 
the one true good, and only for the sake of that 
true good. 

Behold! where there is this inward sight, .the 
man perceiveth of a truth, that Christ’s life is 
the best and noblest life, and, therefore, the 
most to be preferred, and he willingly accepteth 
and endureth it, without a question or a com- 
plaint, whether it please or offend nature or 
other men, whether he like or dislike it, find it 
sweet or bitter or the like. And, therefore, 
wherever this perfect and true good is known, 
there also the life of Christ must be hid, until 
the death of the body. And he who vainly 
thinketh otherwise is deeeived, and he who saith 
otherwise, lieth; and in that man the life of 
Christ is not; of him the true good and eternal 
truth will never be known. 

[To be continued. } 





LETTERS OF A FRIEND TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 
‘SOLD DEVONSHIRE HOUSE.’’ 
London, 8 mo., 1858. 


Of the old meeting houses in the heart of 
London, this is, I believe, the only one regularly 
opened on First-day for worship. The Grace- 
Church St. house is only opened on fourth-day 
evening, and of the newer house, in Westminster, 
I could not find the locality with sufficient accu- 
racy to go there with facility, so I went to the 
Old Devonshire, which, however, has now no 
entrance from Devonshire St., but is entered 
either from Houndsditch, or from Bishopsgate- 
Without. This situation is quite central as re- 
gards the whole city and liberties of London, 
but is not in the midst of dwellings of the better 
class, though in a thickly populated part of the 
city. Business has very much taken possession 
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of Bishopsgate St., which is a great thorough- 
fare, and the interstices between the marts of 
commerce are packed in with the lower classes 
of people. Of the neighborhood, we in Phila- 
delphia can form but an imperfect idea ; itis not 
so bad as our Baker Street, though London con- 
tains many probably worse, but is filled up with 
a mixed population, comprising some of average 
respectability, with many Jews, liquor-dealers, 
and small shop-keepers. 

The entrances are archways about 10 feet 
wide, which may be closed by close gates, and 
the meeting house, or houses, cannot be seen 
from the streets, being completely surrounded by 
buildings, so that the noise and bustle of the 
crowded thoroughfares are completely shut out. 

The yard, which is little more than an alley, is 
paved with stone, over which we observed the 
attendant had scattered a little yellow sand here 
and there, under the arches. 

Only part of the house was opened; this was 
not the largest meeting room, but it impressed 
us, immediately on entering, with its neatness 
and adaptation to the purpose. A commodious 
lobby opens by light doors, which are opened 
and closed for you by the attendant—a plain, 
elderly Friend—into an oblong room, with no 
windows except one near the entrance. It is 
lighted from above by a neat sky-light and venti- 
lator, which is gracefully supported by an arch 
thrown from the four sides, and by four iron 


pillars ; there is no gallery, and the ceiling is 
comparatively low, though high enough for taste 


and convenience. The building is supplied with 
gas-burners, which are covered with large ground 
shades. The floor is quite level, except at the 
extreme end, where the raised seats for the min- 
isters and elders are placed, and two raised 
benches along the sides, for the whole length. 
The aisles have stone floors, and are in part 
covered with matting. The room is, I think, 
about the size, though not the shape of Spruce 
Street meeting house. The seats are of oak, or 
some similar wood, and are varnished ; the backs 
have two rails, and the ends are light and open, 
and nicely curved so as to fit the arm—I noticed 
no notches or names cut on these benches as is 
too common where they are less neatly finished. 

Another little thing struck me as au improve- 
ment on our mode of elevating the feet—here 
and there a little box with rounded corners, and 
covered with a thick and soft matting, were inter- 
spersed under the benches. I am thus specific 
because Knglish Friends are so particular in re- 
gard to the form of plainness, that I am glad to 
quote them as practising a neatness and con- 
formity to comfort, which I think Friends in 
America would do well to emulate. 

The meeting, when convened, which was at 
11 o’clock, possessed much the appearance of a 
Friends’ meeting at home, except a certain prim- 
uess, among women Friends especially, and the 
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peculiarities of dress which are pretty well known 
to you all. There was a precision in their mode 
of entering, and that indescribable English man- 
ner, which enables us to recognize an English 
Friend at once. In regard to plainness of dress 
I was disappointed. There was a larger propor- 
tion of plain coats and plain bonnets than we 
see in our meetings at home; but the dress in 
other respects was not so plain nor so uniform in 
style as I expected ; there were a good many who 
made no appearance of friendliness, and one sol- 
dier in regimentals. 

On the second bench, facing the meeting, and 
at what we call ‘‘the head of the meeting,” sat 
two elderly male Friends, and one solitary fe- 
male; there were very few of the same stamp 
near them, and I was much struck with the 
backwardness, so much manifested at home, to 
fill up the seats near the front—there were, I 
think, some benches quite empty, while around 
the door, which was at the other end from the 
preachers’ seats, the meeting was pretty well 
filled. There were, probably, less than 200 pre- 
sent, including both sexes. Great decorum and 
propriety was manifested throughout, the still- 
ness being more impressive from the absence 
of any sound without, except the musical 
striking of the quarter bours by the “ Church 
Clock ’’ opposite. We understood that there 
was no “recommended minister” at this meet- 
ing. A few words were dropped, however, with 
much solemnity, about the middle of the meet- 
ing, by a female Friend, testifying, “that the 
sufferings of this present life are not to be com- 
pared with the glory to be revealed hereafter.” 
The Friend, at the close of the meeting, remark- 
ed, that “all things would work together for good 
to those that love the Lord.”’ 

At alittle after 12 o’clock, a middle-aged man 
stepped into the gallery and read the Epistle of 
London Yearly Meeting, to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings. This was a well-written 
document, calling to greater diligence and faith- 
fulness on the part of all in the support of our 
various Christian testimonies, which were sepa- 
rately adverted to, and recommending the cul- 
tivation of a greater tenderness and religious 
susceptibility, &c., &e. Soon after, the meeting 
separated, and | was glad to take a Philadelphia 
friend by the hand, with whom I formed a plea- 
sant engagement for the afternoon. E. P. 


In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon 
ourselves to dejection, carries no mark of a great 
ora worthy mind. Instead of sinking under 
tronble, and declaring “ that his soul is weary 
of life,” it becomes the wise and good man, in 
the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; 
to bear up against the storm, to have recourse to 
those advantages which, in the worst of times, 
are always left to integrity and virtue, and never 
to give up the hope that better days may yet arise. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS FROM WHITELAW AND WALSH’S 
HISTORY OF DUBLIN. 


“Tn the year 1655, two females, Elizabeth 
Fletcher, and Elizabeth Smith, landed in Dub- 
lin, and went to St. Andeon’s church. They 
addressed the congregation then assembled, and, 
having declared the testimony of the truth, pro- 
ceeded to publish it at the Baptist meeting 
house, which had been established a few years 
before. The Baptists merely rejected their tes- 
timony, but they were both sent to Newgate 
prison by the lord mayor, for the offence com- 
mitted against the congregation of St. Andeon’s. 
After some time they were released, and held a 
meeting at the house of Richard Fowkes, a 
tailor, near Polegate, which was the first meet- 
ing of the Quakers ever held in Dublin. In 
1668, George Fox visited Ireland; and came to 
Dublin, when he settled the men and women’s 
meeting to be held every two weeks, and a gene- 
ral meeting of Friends, from the different prov- 
inces, tobe held half yearly. The first pro- 
vincial meeting took place in Dublin, in March 
1670, at which the sufferings of Friends, for 
conscience sake, in different parts of Ireland, 
were collected and recorded, and application 
made for the release of such as were committed 
to prison. The systematic arrangements by 
George Fox, by giving regularity and stability 
to the sect, rapidly increased their numbers. The 
congregation in Polegate was soon divided, and 


removed, part to Bride alley, and part to Worm- 


wood gate. But, in 1686, the former houses 
being considered too small for the still increas- 
ing congregation, a large meeting house was | 
erected in Meath street, by the Friends of Lein- 
ster province, to which the congregation at 
Bride’s alley removed, and in 1692, a new meet- 
ing house was erected in Sycamore alley, to which 
that of Wormwood gate was transferred. In 
these houses they meet at the present day. 

“In common with the Friends of England, 
those of Dublin suffered sundry persecutions and 
annoyances ; the first, from the magistrates for 
refusing to comply with the laws and ordinances | 
which their consciences condemned ; the latter, 
from riotous mobs which their peculiarities at- 
tracted. From most of these the act of tolera- 
tion, passed in the reign of king William, ex- 
empted them in common with other dissenters ; 
but there were some from which they still suf- 
fered great inconvenience. They held the ob- 
servance of holy days as superstitious, and always 
opened their shops as a testimony against it. On 
these occasions, riotous mobs of apprentices 
and other persons were allowed to assemble, who 
proceeded to their houses, and under the pretext 
of shutting down their shops, committed great 
‘ outrages. In the year 1702, the lord mayor of 
Dublin and the seneschal of Donore and Thomas’ 
court, issued proclamations previous to Christmas 
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day, prohibiting meetings for such purposes, and 
from that time the annoyance ceased. The re- 
fusal to take an oath was also a pregnant source 
of vexation to the Friends in Dublin. The crafty 
and litigious availing themselves of the circum- 
stance, on every occasion filed bills in chancery, 
to which a Friend could put in noanswer. They 
were harassed, therefore, with suits which they 
could not defend, and by dishonest men against 
whom they had no remedy. To relieve them 
from a vexation so serious and unjust, a bill was 
passed in 1719, by which the chancellor and 
barons of the exchequer were empowered to re- 
ceive their answers in affirmation. This con- 
siderate law terminated the grievance, and their 
properties were rendered secure without violence 
to their conscience. 

“The year 1727 was rendered memorable by 
a resolution of the Yearly Meeting assembled at 
Dublin. The practice of importing negroes from 
their native country was censured in the minutes 
of their proceedings. The first published record 
of a similar resolution in London, was at the 
Yearly Meeting in 1728 ; and thus it should ap- 
pear that the Quakers of Ireland were the first 
public body who protested against the slave trade ; 
and the abolition of a traffic which had clothed 
England with glory and Europe with shame, 
originated in Dublin. 

‘‘ Among the Quakers of Dublin, Dr. Rutty 
and John Gough distinguished themselves as 
literary men—the first by his history of the 
county of Dublin, and other works, and the latter 
by his history of the Quakers, and a ‘Treatise of 
Arithmetic. 

“ The first introduction of this sect into Ire- 
land was by William Edmundson. While a 
soldier in Cromwell’s army, he was visited with 
conscientious scruples in Scotland, and was 
finally converted oy G. Fox and James Naylor, 
whom he met on his return to England. Hav- 
ing left the army he was persuaded to go into 
Ireland by his brother. He brought goods with 
him, and settled as a merchant in Antrim, in 
1653. On entering his goods at the custom 
house, his deportment excited much surprise. 
His refusal to take off his hat—his declining the 
oaths—his peculiar dress and phraseology, were 
new and strange, and excited much offence. 
Some time after, he was joined by John Tiffin, 
from England, with whom he travelled to Bel- 
fast, where they proposed to preach. After being 
expelled from every house in the town, they 
were at length invited by a man of the name of 
Laithes to his house, in the vicinity ; but when 
they arrived, he also refused to admit them— 
they accordingly sat down near his house, where 
three lanes’ ends met, and there held their first 
meeting in the open air, exciting the wonder of 
all the people who gathered round them. 

“ About this time, William Edmundson re- 
moved to Lurgan from Antrim, and established 
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there the first settled Quakers’ meeting in Ire- 
land. They were now joined by sundry Friends 
from England, who spread the opinions of the 
sect through every part of the country. These 
missionaries appear to have been very indefati- 
gable, penetrating to the remotest parts of Con- 
naught, a circumstance at that time of no less 
danger than difficulty. They suffered much per- 
secution for their peculiarities. ‘Their refusing 
to pay tythes—not observing holidays ; but par- 
ticularly entering churches and chapels, inter- 
rupting the service, aud bearing testimony against 
priests and ministers, subjected them to constant 
penalties of fine and imprisonment. Among 
these was the celebrated William Penn. He was 
sent by his father, Admiral Penn, in the year 
1666, to manage a considerable estate in Ire- 
land. Hearing that Thomas Loe was to preach 
at a meeting at Cork, he went to hear him. Here 
he was converted, and became a constant fre- 
quenter of their meetings. He was arrested, 
with sundry others, by the mayor of Cork, and 
cast into prison, from whence he was liberated 
by an admirable letter addressed to the lord pre- 
sident of Munster, which is preserved in his 
works, 

“Tt is a remarkable fact, that, during the tur- 
bulent period which occurred in Ireland from 
1683, they assembled together without much 
disturbance from either party, and attended both 
monthly, provincial, and national meetings, 


travelling unarmed through hostile countries, 


from remote and distant parts. They suffered 
great losses and alarms both from soldiers and 
rapparees; but, during all this bloody period, 
they never left their ordinary abode, and but 
four Quakers suffered death—two of them ex- 
posed themselves to unnecessary hazard. They 
were at this time a numerous people; for about 
fifty meetings were established in Munster and 
Ulster ; and an opulent people, for their loss of 
property by the wars in 1692, was computed at 
one hundred thousand pounds. 

It has always appeared to be the wisdom of 
this people in general, by holding matters of 
faith undefined, to avoid occasion of schism, de- 
pending more on purity of practice, than abstract 
creeds and modes of belief.” 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 


It is some hope of goodness not to grow worse ; 
it is a part of badness not to grow better. I will 
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From the North American. 
HUMBOLDT. 


There is one name which is held in such 
honor as to require no accessories of any sort to 
give it dignity, and which has been so held for 
a period longer than many suppose. As early 
as 1829, Frederick Henry Alexander von Hum- 
boldt was appointed an acting Privy Councillor 
of the Prussian Court, with the title of Ex- 
cellency; and he retains that post now, as he 
enters thirty years later, on the ninetieth year 
of his honored life. That honor was never be- 
fore conferred upon one not of royal lineage ; 
and whatever value we may set upon such a re- 
striction, it is still the highest proof that the 
Prussian Government could give that it for once 
recognised greatness superior to all other dis- 
tinctions. 

More than thirty years yet earlier, Humboldt 
travelled extensively in South America, having 
left Europe by way of Corunna, in Spain, in 
June, 1799. He spent the next three years 
mainly in the tropical regions of Southern and 
Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies. 
In May, 1804, he reached Philadelphia, on his 
homeward journey, and, visiting Washington 
and other points within reach during two months, 
sailed from this port in August for Bordeaux. 
Such was the then-unnoticed visit of the great 
student of physical science who now, in the 
bodily weakness of ninety years, but with the 
clear and strong mind which has ever distin- 
guished him, receives the united honors of all 
men, from the most democratic lover of science 
in the United States, to Queen Victoria and 
her royal consort on their Prussian tour. 

It is the greatest and brightest feature of 
Humboldt’s fame, that it is accorded not more 
because he is great than because he is just. 
His character is, perhaps, more than that of any 
scientific man of any age, unselfish. None of 
the injustice and grasping which stained Ara- 
go’s name, with a ‘hundred less than Arago, and 
some as great as he, was ever charged or thought 
against Humboldt. He did not need to appro- 
priate honors not his own, nor to ignore merit 
where the public could never intervene to pro- 
tect the unknown scientific laborer. Discover- 
ies wrought out by the hands of retired and 
non-combatant prosecutors of researches were 
|mever stolen and put forth, slightly moulded 
}and modified, as his own work. Indeed, the 


suggestion of such deeds is almost out of place 


take heed of quenching the spark, and strive to| and unworthy when Humboldt is named, so far 


kindle a fire. If I have the goodness I should, 


|above this vice of so many who seck scientific 


it is not too much; why should I make it less? | honors is all that relates to this Privy Couneillor 


If I keep the goodness [ have, it is not enough ; 
why do [ not make it more? 


He never was 80 


| of Nature for more than sixty years. 
The leading characteristic of Humboldt’s men- 


good as he should be, that doth not strive to be' tal organization is an unequalled capacity for 
better than he is; he never will be better than he comprehending all positive kaowledge of what 
i Pp g P 8 


is that doth not fear to be worse than he was. 


Selden. 
~ 


are called natural phenomena, and an unequalled 
|power of generalization upon this class of facts. 
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This power of generalization isa rare one, and 
it differs extremely from the analytical process, 
or that by which a student pursues a single line 
of experiments until he attains toa knowledge 
of the law that govern the facts he traces. 

Humboldt has no specialty, as it is inelegant- 
ly called, and he stands at a vast distance from 
all scientists of that class. The breadth and 
fulness of his mastery of the great science of 
Nature, which embraces within it a hundred 
minor sciences, has been conspicuous at every 
period of his life, and was sufficiently proved by 
the enthusiasm with which he entered upon 
the great American explorations at the close of 
the last century ; grasping, even then, not only 
all known natural sciences, but observing and 
evolving others then unknown, and which were 
too great to be studied in one continent alone. 
It is decisive evidence of his greatness of scope, 
to see that we have not yet, after half a century 
of unparalleled mental activity, got beyond the 
work he opened out in his great American jour- 
ney, and put in definite form when his equally 
great Asiatic journeys of 1828-9 were in pro- 
gress. 

The recognition of this high capacity has been 
made on the reception of the Kosmos, and we 
have yet to see a single suggestion, from any 
quarter, that this Physical History of the Uni- 
verse was conceived on too grand a scale, or 
has been inadequately treated in any of its parts. 
Of what other author, scientific or philosophical, 
could it be said that to attempt a Kosmos would 
not be presumptuous? There neither is nor 
has been any competent hand other than or be- 
fore his for such a work; and American readers, 
who find themselves baffled in the perusal of the 
portion which has already been issued, must 
bear in mind that no edition has yet appeared 
which has been more than holf rendered from 
the German, or more than half cleared of idioms 
and technical obscurities, as it might have been 
cleared. The fourth volume of the Kosmos is 
now just offered in our book market, from an 
English translation; and the fifth volume is 
completed at Berlin, and is about to appear 
there. It was supposed that the fourth volume 
would close the work, but we believe a year or 
two of health on the part of the illustrious au- 
thor will add another appendix-like volume to 
the five. 

So much it seems pertinent to say at the pas- 
sage of the eighty-ninth birth-day of this great 
master of science. He was born at Berlin, 
September 14th, 1769, and more than half a 
century since visited this city, then a ripe trav- 
eller and scientific observer, who had spent 
fourteen years in such service, and more than 
four years in tropical America. Mature and 
masterly in all departments of natural science 
at that time, he has not allowed a month of the 
fifty-five years since passed to go unemployed, 
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and we need not wonder at his attainments 
when we bear in mind his mental structure. To 
us it may not be easily explained how the so- 
cial and political struggles of this period could 
avoid involving a man of such universal activity, 
and we choose to place it to the account of a 
clearness of vision which could see through the 
weakness of the apparent or pretended friends 
of greater liberty and a higher social state, and, 
foreseeing their short-comings, wait calmly for 
the slow progress of the ages. One thing is 
true, that Humboldt’s influence on the Prussian 
Government has always been strongly liberal- 
izing. Russia, particularly, owes him much in 
this respect, and all Central Europe has felt 
more or less of his influence for peace and ad- 
vancement. A man who so advances physical 
science, and who so renders its pursuit illustri- 
ous, wields an influence second to no other, 
without effort or exertion to give that influence 
any special direction. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1858. 


The recent explorations of Barth, Bowen, 
Livingstone, and other travellers in Africa, have 
revealed many important facts connected with 
the products and population of that vast con- 
tinent. It has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that cotton, coffee, rice, and sugar, with other 
tropical productions, are admirably adapted to 
the soil of Africa, while most of the interior 
tribes, who are removed from the debasing influ- 
ence of the slave trade and slave traders, are an 
industrious, thriving people. The great staple 
of cotton, which has been called the bulwark of 
slavery, grows spontaneously in many parts of 
Africa, and it is easy to perceive that its success- 
ful culture and exportation must exercise a power- 
ful influence upon the system of slavery, as it 
now exists in the United States. The demand 
for the raw material and its manufactured pro- 
ductions is steadily on the increase, and the de- 
ficiency of laborers in our Southern States has 
produced a demand, in some quarters, for the 
reopening of the slave trade. 


If it can be satisfactorily proved that this 
great staple can be produced by the free natives 
of Africa at a cheaper rate than by the slave 
labor of America, we may confidently hope that 
slavery is doomed to extinction at no distant 
period. 

British philanthropists and manufacturers have 
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long had their attention turned to this subject, 
and the debates in Parliament, at the last session, 
exhibit the interest which is felt by the govern- 
ment in the cultivation of cotton in Africa and 
the British possessions in India. By the report 
in the ‘‘ London Times,” we find that one mem- 
ber of Parliament stated that any required amount 
of cotton, equal to that of New Orleans in quali- 
ty, might be obtained. Several persons inte- 
rested had sent out some young negroes as 
agents, who taught the natives to collect and 
clean their cotton and send it to England. The 
result was, that the natives had purchased 250 
cotton gins, and had sent to England and pro- 
cured four presses for pressing it for exportation, 
at a cost of several hundred pounds. One gen- 
tleman was in correspondence with seventy-six 
natives and other African traders, twenty-two of 
them being chiefs, and he informs that every 
ounce of cotton received had been collected, all 
the labor performed, and the responsibility 
borne by native Africans alone. Another mem- 
ber said that he had received “from Thomas 
Clegg, of Manchester, a few figures, from which 
it appeared that while in 1852 only 1,800 pounds 
of cotton had been brought to Great Britain, the 
quantity increased in 1856 to 11,500 pounds, 
in 1857 to 35,400 pounds, and in the first five 
months of the present year (1858) to 94,400 
pounds.” 

These remarks have been suggested from read- 
ing a very interesting pamphlet which has just 
been published by a Friend in this city, and 
from which we shall make some extracts in this 
and succeeding numbers. 


Our Society has borne a practical testimony 
against slave-holding, and we have washed our 
hands of the iniquity. If we have this testi- 
mony at heart, we shall feel the importance of 
aiding every well-directed effort towards the 
emancipation of the millions of our fellow be- 
ings who are held in unconditional bondage, and 
of examining and furthering every plan which 
may be suggested that has in view this object. 

Of all the means which have been proposed, 
none appear to us better adapted to the end than 
the successful culture of tropical productions by 
free labor. When slavery becomes unprofitable 
to the slaveholder, and it is seen to be to the 
interest of the planter to abandon it, measures 
will be tuken for emancipation; and there may 
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be those now living, who will see the regions 
now blighted by slavery, changed into fruitful 
fields, with a thriving and industrious free popu- 
lation. 





Several effusions have been received, which al- 
though unexceptionable in point of sentiment, 
do not possess sufficient poetical merit for pub- 
lication. 

We have also received a copy of ‘“‘ Grandmo- 
ther’s Scrap Book, or Western Gleaner,” publish- 
ed by J. B. Lippincott & Co. We introduce it 
to the notice of our readers by the following ex- 
tract from the compiler’s preface :— 


“This collection was commenced about thirty 
years ago, when my daughter was an infant; and 
was simply designed as a little memento of ma- 
ternal affection that might aid in the cultivation 
of her mind. As time advanced, and I had 
grandchildren, the collection was enlarged, and 
preserved for their benefit; but still, without 
the least intention of its being made public, 
until, by wear and tear, the leaves of the 
bouk became loose, and their contents in danger 
of being lost. 

“‘T then concluded to suppress any feeling 
of false delicacy, and endeavor to preserve the 
fragments here selected, in the hope that they 
may be serviceable to other young persons be- 
sides those of my own family; for all of whose 
welfare I feel a lively interest.” 





Marrigp, At Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co., Md., 
on 5th day, the 14th inst., according to the order of 
the religious Society of Friends, Witt1am W. Moore, 
Jr., to Many E. Tuomas, daughter of William John, 
and Rebecca M. Thomas, all of the former place. 





Cotton Cultivation in Afriea.— Suggestions on 
the Importanee of the Cultivation of Cotton 
in Africa, in Referenco to the Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States, through the 
Organization of an African Civilization So- 
ciety, by BENJAMIN COATES. 

By the true philanthropist of the present day, 
whose sympathies are enlisted for the oppressed 
of all countries and of every race, any sugges- 
tion that may lead to even a partial improvement 
of their condition will be received with favor. 
And on the people of the United States chiefly 
rests the responsibility of discovering the best 
mode of emancipating four millions of bondmen 
in their midst ; and of providing for their future 
welfare, when emancipated. This has been 
deemed so difficult a subject—so complex in its 
political, social, and economical bearings, that 
many well-disposed persons have been willing to 
pass it by, as a question to be solved by time, o 
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by the superior wisdom of a future age ; although 
aware that every successive year increases and 
strengthens the evil. 

But there are some who believe that the present 
is the proper time for action, and that shey have 
a duty to perform in this great work, that should 
not be neglected. To such it is desired to make 
a few suggestions, under a belief that, with 
proper effort, much may be done now to effect 
the desired result, and that measures may be 
commenced immediately, which will eventuate, 
at no distant period, in a general emancipation, 
without violence of any kind, and without any 
collision with the laws of the land. 

As slavery originated iv the spirit of gain, by 
which alone it is still sustained, it is proposed to 
make use of the same agency to accomplish its 
overthrow. It is generally conceded that the 
profit derived from the culture of Cotton is the 
chief support of slavery in America, and this 
being the most vulnerable point, is that towards 
which the attack on the institution should be 
directed; for whatever shall prove available in 
making slave labor unprofitable, must of course 
cause the demand for that labor to cease. It is 
proposed to accomplish this result by means of 
the cultivation of cotton in Africa, with the use 
of free labor. As the soil of Africa is much 
more fertile than that of the United States, and 
is particularly adapted to the growth of cotton, 
the advantages in its favor must be apparent to 
the most superficial observer ; for not only can 
all the best varieties at present cultivated in the 
United States, be more cheaply raised in West- 
ern or Central Africa, but there are several kinds 
indigenous to that continent, of superior quality, 
that have been highly approved in the English 
market. When it is remembered that this plant 
is perennial in Africa, and produces very much 
more than it does in America, where it must be 
planted annually, the superiority of the former 
over the latter will be very obvious; but in com- 
paring the cost of labor in the two countries, the 
difference is still greater in favor of the free 
labor of Africa, over the slave labor of America. 

To make this apparent to the most skeptical, 
it is only necessary to compare the value of slaves 
in Africa, with the market price of the same 
class of laborers in the United States. The 
foreign slave-traders usually pay from twenty to 
fifty dollars for each slave, in trade-goods, at an 
enormous profit ; so that the cash value of a good 
field-hand may be safely estimated at from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars; while the same laborer in 
America would cost from five hundred to one 
thousand dollars. This comparison shows the 
real difference in the value of labor to be esti- 
mated in calculating the relative cost of the pro- 
duction of this important staple, the variation ia 
the price of which so seriously affects our com- 
mercial prosperity as to make the information 
respecting it, of the first importance on every 


arrival from Europe. As this comparison, how- 
ever, is only between slave labor in the two 
countries, and as the object of encouraging the 
increased production of cotton in Africa is to 
liberate the bondman there as well as here, some 
may be inclined to doubt whether the native 
African, ina state of freedom, can be so stimulated 
by the love of gain, and the hope of improving 
his condition, as to compete successfully with 
the compulsory labor used here. But it must 
be remembered how vast is the population of 
Africa, and that the employment of even a very 
small part of it, for a few hours each day, would 
give a greater amount of labor than that obtained 
by compulsion from the smaller number in the 
United States. And when we take into view 
the difference in the cost of living, the exceeding 
productiveness of the soil, aad that much less 
clothing is required in that tropical climate than 
with us, may we not reasonably calculate from 
these facts, that cotton, more than equal to the 
whole product of the United States, can be ob- 
tained from the free sons of Africa in their native 
land, at less than one-half of its present cost, 
| while amply compensating the laborer, and, at 
the same time, greatly improving his condition 
in other respects? This plan is, then, simply 
to make the immense profits at present derived 
by the slave-trader from his iniquitous business, 
together with the great emolument accruing to 
the planter in the United States, from the unre- 
quited labor of his slaves, both available to the 
African himself. And the same process that 
thus benefits the free laborer, as a necessary con- 
| sequence, liberates the bondman in America, 
and emancipates the uncounted millions of slaves 
in Africa; for it is not to be supposed that 
slavery will continue long anywhere, when it is 
| found to be unprofitable. 

Assuming, then, that the free labor of Africa 
may be made available, if properly applied, to 
the abolition of slavery in both countries, the 

| question will naturally arise, as to the best mode 
of accomplishing so desirable an object in the 
shortest time possible ; and also that the greatest 
amount of good, as well as the chief profit, shall 
result to the advantage of the entire African 
race. 

To this end, care should be taken that the 
business of collecting, cleaning, pressing, and 
exporting the cotton, should not be monopolized 
either by English or American capitalists, nor 
by any associations of white men, with even very 
philanthropic views in regard to the abolition of 
slavery. The most suitable agents to promote 
the success of the measure, whose exertions could 
be made to advance their own interest and that 
of their posterity, while they were using the 
most effective measures for eradicating one of 
the greatest evils of the present age, are enter- 
prising colored men from the United States, 
properly educated, so as to be qualified for the 
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work, and who are capable of appreciating the 
immense benefits to the world that must result 
from their labors. These men could form settle- 
ments on the whole western coast of Africa, be- 
tween the parallels of 20 deg, north and 20 deg. 
south latitude, which would include Upper and 
Lower Guinea and Gambia—selecting, of course, 
the most eligible points on the coast, not already 
possessed by other powers, from whence they 
could gradually extend themselves into the in- 
terior. They would thus be enabled to control 
the vast and continually increasing commerce of 
a hitherto unexplored region, comprising the 
larger and better portion of Central Africa— 
sufficient of itself, with the improvements in 
cultivation naturally introduced by civilization, 
to form a large and very lucrative portion of the 
commerce of the world. 

The important results that must follow from 
the success of this scheme, cannot fail to strike 
every One who will give it attention. The dawn- 
fall of American slavery is inevitable, and with 
it the whole system of servitude throughout the 
world ; for, with the great advantage thus shown 


that Africa possesses for the cultivation of cotton, | 


over the more expensive lands and labor in 
Awmerica, is it to be doubted for a moment that 
it can be profitably raised at much less than one 
half of the price it has commanded in the United 
States for many years past ? 

(To be continued.) 


From a young Pennsylvanian now in Germany. 


My pear 8.—I find in looking over my mem- 
orandums that I bave noted, on the 10th of 
June, “I will write to my dear S.” and I hope now 
to be able to fulfil the promise made to her in 


that respect. I am here on the banks of the 
Maine in the beautiful city of Frankfort. 

When I wrote last to J. I was at Berlin, 
where there are many things which render the 
city quite interesting to travellers. Two muse- 
ums, one containing a large collection of the fine 
arts, both ancient and modern ; the other prin- 
cipally antiquities from all parts of the world, 
among which, the Egyptian collection occupies 
a large space. Some of the statuary of Berlin 
may be considered of the very first order; among 
these is the equestrian statue of Fredrick the 
Great ; the statue itself is bronze 17 feetin, height. 
It is mounted on a beautiful ornamented base or 
pedestal 25 feet in height. It was modelled by 
Rauch, who is one of the most eminent sculptors 
now living. Here also is the original group of 
the Amazons combatting witha tiger, in bronze ; 
this is the well known piece of artistical skill by 
Kiss, and has a world-wide reputation. There 
are many others of great merit, but I shall only 
mention further that of Louisa ,queen of Prussia 
who was the most beautiful and amiable prin- 
cess of her day. The figure of the queen repo- 
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ses on a marble sarcophagus. The form and 
features are of the most exquisite beauty, and the 
expression is not of that dull, cold death which 
you so often see in marble, but of sweet and 
quiet repose. ‘The attitude is easy, graceful and 
uatural. The face and part of the neck is bare, 
while the rest of the figure is shrouded in most 
beautiful and well wrought drapery. 

The mausoleum in which the remains of the 
queen are placed, stands in the garden of the 
king’s palace at Charlottenburg, one German 
mile from Berlin. This garden in itself is a real 
fairy place containing the choicest trees and 
shrubbery and numerous artificial lakes, with 
swans floating about on their surface, and statues 
standing like ghosts among the bushes that sur- 
round them. 

After leaving Berlin I spent two dilys in 
Hamburg with a fellow student who is now 
practising dentistry very successfully in that 
place. It was quite a pleasure to get hold of the 
hand of an old acquaintance I can assure you. 
We were soon talking over College scenes and 
College acquaintances, and when talking with 
him [ almost imagined myself back in Philadel- 
phia again. 

Leaving Hamburg I came by way of Cologne 
where I remained one day. This is an old town, 
and the population is made up almost entirely of 
Catholics. The principle curiosity there is 
the cathedral, » building commenced by Arch- 
bishop Conrad in the year 1249 and is yet in an 
unfinished condition. Although this building 
has been progressing for over six hundred years, 
it is estimated that the cost of completing it will 
be over five millions of dollars. The length of 
the building is 511 feet, width 231 feet, and the 
height of the principal tower is to be 500 feet. 
When finished it will be the most perfect piece 
of architecture in the world. 

The church of St. Gercon is quite a curiosity, 
from the fact of containing upon its walls the 
bones of 6000 martyrs slain by Julius Caesar in 
the year 290, because they became Christians. 
Independent of these old churches there is 
nothing in Cologne to interest the traveller. The 
day I passed there was the second day of whit- 
suntide, and the whole population, men, women, 
and children were parading the streets. The 
procession was more than two hours passing my 
window, and I can assure you it was a most 
motley collection of human beings. 

On the morning of the 30th of May, I was 
on board of one of the Rhine steamers which was 
puffing along up the river, making slow progress 
against the strong current of the stream. The 
day was just breaking as we came in sight of the 
seven mountains, which are the commencement 
of the glories of the Rhine, and by the time it 
was fairly light we were going along close by 
the base of Drachenfels (Dragon Rock) the larg- 
est and most interesting of the group. Its crag- 
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gy precipices rise abruptly from the water’s edge, 
and its summit is crowned with the ruins of an 
ancient castle. In this mountain is the Dra- 
gon’s cave, and it is from the fabled occupant of 
this that the mountain has taken its name. 

From here the Rhine takes its course through 
successive ranges of mountains, the most of 
which have vineyards extending high up their 
sides, while upon their summits are the ruins of 
castles, built from the 10th to the 15th centuries. 
In most places the sides of the mountains are so 
steep that it is necessary to build up walls to 
retain the earth in order that the vine may take 
root. In some places the vines are even plant- 
ed in baskets filled with earth and stuck in the 
crevices of the rocks. In this manner the bar- 
ren and almost inaccessible precipices of Erpeler 
Lei, ‘hate been constructed into a highly produc- 
tive vineyard. Although these old ruined castles 
stand as monuments of a race that were no great 
credit to the country in which they resided, 
(depending almost entirely upon the robberies 
they committed upon the weak and unprotected, ) 
still there are many events in history that ren- 
der some of them, places of great interest. 

Nearly opposite the Drachenfels, on a high 
ridge, stands the ruined Arch and turrets of 
the castle of Rolandsech, which derives its name 
from the famous Roland, nephew of Charlemagne 
who is said to have chosen this spot because 
it commanded a view of the convent of Nonnen- 
werth, within whose walls his betrothed had 
taken the veil upon hearing a false report of his 
death.—He lived here a lonely hermit for many 
years. Some time before reaching Coblentz we 
came in sight of Ehrenbreitstein (broad stone) 
which is the Gibralter of the Rhine. It is now 
in possession of the Russians. This castle was 
originally built ~y the Romans, and has the most 
commanding position upon the Rhine. It was 
once blown up by the French, but has since been 
rebuilt by the Prussians and is now considered 
stronger than ever. It is here that the beauti- 
ful Moselle forms a junction with the Rhine and 
I almost regret that I did not stop to spend a 
day or two upon the banks of that lovely stream. 

Near the town of St. Goar is the castle of 
Rainfels, the most extensive ruin on the Rhine. 
It was originally occupied by a band of robbers. 
But they were broken up in the 13th century by 
an union of a number of German cities, and 
at the same time most of the other strongholds 
of robbers were destroyed. 

In making the whole trip up the Rhine in a 
day, one sees so many strange and highly inter- 
esting objects, that it is hardly possible toeven 
recollect the bare outlines of a very few. 

I hope, however, that before I leave Europe I 
shall be able to take my leisure among the vine- 
‘ yards and castles of the Rhine, and through the 
thousand picturesque valleys of Rhineland. 

Hamburg is a very important city, being the 
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seat of the German Die: and situated in close 
connection with several of the courts of the Ger- 
man States, so that if I once get a foothold here 
I think I shall make it a permanent stopping 
place. There is a great amount of wealth, and 
the people manifest considerable taste in their 
building ; indeed their houses are mostly really 
beautiful. 

There are beautiful gardens encircling the 
whole of the town, excepting that next to the 
river, and through these gardens are promenades, 
which in the evening are thronged with citizens 
of all classes. Outside of these public gardens 
are a chain of private palaces with handsome 
gardens which also extend round the city (ex- 
cepting on the river side.) 

Oh how often I have thought of youallat home, 
and when I think of the time that must pass 
before I shall again experience the delights of the 
society of those who have manifested so much 
motherly, sisterly and brotherly regard for me, [ 
feel a sadness indescribable coming over me, 
and I think I would give any thing almost if I 
could be suddenly transferred tothe midst of those 
loved ones ; but [ trust at least I hope, that time 
and change will deal lightly with us all until we 
meet again. 


(Selected.) 
SILENCE. 
A PRIZE PORM. 

Mysterious power! thy magic reign o’er countless 
worlds presides, 

Far as the planets wheel their course, or veil the dis- 
tant tides ; 

Earth, ocean, heaven alike thy sphere, no limit to thy 
sway, 

The restless sea and warring winds thy secret power 
obey. 

Before the morning stars were form’d that deck yon 
azure sky, 

Or mountains rear’d, in lofty pride, their towering 
summits high,— 

Before the chambers of the east with gorgeous folds 
were hung, 

Or, echoing back to angel harps, its vaulted arches 
rung ; 


Silence was there—on all around its holy influenco 
fell, 

And Nature own’d, throughout her works, the magic 
of her spell; 

The angels robed in radiant light in quiet beauty 
shone, 

And Silence was the unmeasured praise they gave to 
God alone. 


The earth a boding stillness keeps when the tempest 
gathers round,— 

A pulseless Silence, far more dread than e’en the tem- 
pest’s sound: 

Then turns the wing of the forest-bird, affrighted, to 
her nest, 

And the heart of the mother to the child that’s cradled 
on her breast. 


When tempests howl along the seas, and angry billows 
roar 

And the vex’d waters lash in rage the deep-resounding 
shore, 
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And high above the deaf’ning blast the thunder peal 
is given, 

Like Sinai’s trumpet, lung and loud, that shook the 
gates of heaven,— 

There everlasting Silence reigns, deep, deep beneath 
those waves, 

The voice of waters never comes within their coral 
caves ; 

There mermaids deck their flowing locks with gems 
like morning dew, 

And flowers unfold their petals, bright with the rain- 
bow’s glorious hue. 


When, worn with toil and wasting care, the mind in 
frenzy burns, 

To Silence, as a refuge safe, in hope and trust it 
turns ; 

And on the soul its influence falls like dew on Her- 
mon’s mount, 

More grateful than the cooling rill from Horeb’s gush- 
ing fount. 

In Silence speaks the feeling deep, that words may 
not impart, 

And Silence is the mutter’d voice that tells a broken 
heart: 

It tells of sorrow far too deep to reach the speaking 


eye 
A settled gloom that asks for rest, but not beneath 
the sky. 


When rapture fills the trusting heart as rain-drops fill 
the rose, 

Till bending ’neath the treasur’d wealth its petal’d 
cup o’erflows, 

Vain, vain are words to speak the bliss ;—but breast 
to breast allied, 

Pours forth in tears of silent joy the soul’s o’er- 
burden’d tide. 


The spirit communes with its God when passions all 
are still, 

And restless thoughts are slumbering like mist upon 
the hill; 

Then the free soul pours its incense forth of gratitude 
and praise, 

For loved ones clustering round the board, for health 
and length of days. 


And when the Prophet of the Lord by Horeb’s moun- 
tain stood, 
Faint with the perils of the way, by vengeful foes pur- 


sued, 

Listening to hear the voice of God, his onward steps 
to guide, 

Where danger lurk’d on every hand and death on 
every side ; 

Then, lo, a mighty wind pass’d by and rent the moun- 
tain top, 

And from its firm foundation deep it broke the solid 
rock, 

Yet in the wind no voice was heard to greet his list- 
ning ear, 

And terror crept along his veins, and through his 
bosom fear. 


Then came the earthquake, but not yet his Maker’s 
voice was heard ; 

And fire pass’d by, but not in fire was yet the welcome 
word; 

But when the tumult all was o’er, and naught but 
silence near, 

The “ still small voice” in accents mild fell on his 
list’ning ear. 

And Silence reign’d in heaven above: no sound nor 
voice was heard, 

No murm’ring note of rapturous joy the holy quiet 
stirr’d ; 
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From angel-harp or seraph- -lute breathed not the 
slightest tone, 

While white-robed bands of angel-forms stood circling 
round the throne. 


With heads bow’d down in silence low, and pinions 
closely press’d, 

All bright and blissful in repose, and glorious in their 
rest,— 


’T was the peace of God in stillness felt, pure, holy, 
and intense ; 

’Twas the joy of spirits purified, unmix’d with aught 
of sense. 

And when this earth shall pass away, and the heavens 
are no more; 

When darkness broods where sun and moon had sbed 
their light before ; 

When nature’s voice is hush’d in death ,—then, in her 
pride again, 

Triumphant o’er the chaos wide shall deathless Silence 
reign. 

Marearet Rosinsoy. 


[Selected.] 
WORSHIP. 
Not such the service the benignant Father © 
Requireth at his earthly children’s hands ; 


Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty, man from man demands : 


For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken : 
The holier worship which he deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirits broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless ! 


Ob, brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “doing good.;” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
Of wild contention o’er the earth shall cease ; 

Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace! 


THE BAROMETER. 


Galileo had found that water would rise under 
the piston of a pump, to a height only of about 
thirty-four feet. His pupil Torricelli, conceiv- 
ing the happy thought, that the weight of the 
atmosphere might be the cause of the ascent, 
concluded that mercury, which is about thirteen 
times heavier than water, should only rise under 
the same influence to a thirteenth of the eleva- 
tion :—he tried and found that this was so, and 
the mercurial barometer was invented. To af- 
ford further evidence that the weight of the 
atmosphere was the cause of the phenomenon, 
he afterwards carried the tube of mercury to the 
tops of buildings and of mountains, and found 
that it fell always in exact proportion to the por- 
tion of the atmosphere lett below it ;—and he 
found that water-pumps in different situations 
varied as to sucking power, according to the 
same law. 
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It was soon afterwards discovered, by careful 
observation of the mercurial barometer, that 
even when remaining in the same place, it did 
not always stand at the same elevation ; in other 
words, that the weight of atmosphere over any 
particular part of the earth was constantly fluc- 
tuating ; a truth which, without the barometer, 
could never have been suspected. The observa- 
tion of the instrument being carried still further, 
it was found, that in serene dry weather the 
mercury generally stood high, and that before 
and during storms and rain it fell :—the instru- 
ment therefore might serve as a prophet of the 
weather, becoming a precious monitor to the 
husbandman or the sailor. 

The reasons why the barometer falls before 
wind and rain will be better understood a few 
pages hence; but we may remark here, that 
when water which has been suspended in the at- 
mosphere, and has formed a part of it, separates 
as rain, the weight and bulk of the mass are 
diminished: and that wind must occur when a 
sudden condensation of the aeriform matter, in 
apy situation, disturbs the equilibrium of the 
air, for the air around will rush towards the situ- 
ation of diminished pressure. 

To the husbandman the barometer is of con- 
siderable use, by aiding and correcting the prog- 
nostics of the weather, which he draws from 
local signs familiar to him; but its great use as 
a weather glass seems to be to the mariner, who 
roams over the whole ocean, and is often under 
skies and climates altogether new to him. The 
watchful captain of the present day, trusting to 
this extraordinary monitor, is frequently enabled 
to take in sail and to make ready for the storm, 
where, in former timcs, the dreadful visitation 
would have fallen upon him unprepared. The 
marine barometer has not yet been in general 
use for many years, and the author was one of a 
numerous crew who probably owed their preser- 
vation to its almost miraculous warning. It was 
in a southern latitude. The sun had just set 
with placid appearance, closing a beautiful after- 
noon, and the usual mirth of the evening watch 
was proceeding, when the captain’s order came 
to prepare with all haste for a storm. The ba- 
rometer had begun to fall with appalling rapidity. 
As yet, the oldest sailors had not perceived even 
a threatening in the sky, and were surprised at 
the extent and hurry of the preparations; but 
the required measures were not completed, when 
amore awful hurricane burst upon them than 
the more experienced had ever braved. Nothing 
could withstand it; the sails, already furled and 
closely bound to the yards, were riven away in 
tatters; even the bare yards and masts were in 
great part disabled; and at one time the whole 
rigging had nearly fallen by the board. Such, 

‘fur a few hours, was the mingled roar of the 
hurricane above, of the waves around, and of the 
incessant peals of thunder, that no human voice 
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could be heard, and amidst the general conster- 
nation even the trumpet sounded in vain. In 
that awful night, but for the little tube of mer- 
cury which had given warning, neither the 
strength of the noble ship, nor the skill and en- 
ergies of the commander, could have saved one 
man to tell the tale. On the following morning 
the wind was again at rest, but the ship lay upon 
the yet heaving waves, an unsightly wreck. 

The marine barometer differs from that used 
on shore, in having its tube contracted in one 
place to a very narrow bore, so as to prevent the 
sudden rising and falling of the mercury, which 
every motion of the ship would else occasion. 

Civilized Europe is now familiar with the ba- 
rometer and its uses, and therefore, that Europe- 
ans may conceive the first feelings connected 
with it, they almost require to witness the aston- 
ishment or incredulity with which people of 
other parts still regard it. A Chinese once 
conversing on the subject with the author, could 
only imagine of the barometer, that it was a gift 
of miraculous nature, which the God of Chris- 
tians gave them in pity, to direct them in the 
long and perilous voyages which they took to 
unknown seas. 

A barometer is of great use to persons em- 
ployed about those mines in which hydrogen gas, 
or fire-damp, is generated and exists in the 
crevices. When the atmosphere becomes unu- 
sually light, the hydrogen being relieved from a 
part of the pressure which ordinarily confines it 
to its holes and lurking places, expands or issues 
forth to where it may meet the lamp of the 
miner, and explode to his destruction. In 
heavy states of the atmosphere, on the contrary, 
it is pressed back to its hiding places, and the 
miner advances with safety. 

We see from this that any reservoir or vessel 
containing air would itself answer as a barome- 
ter if the only opening to it were through a long 
tubular neck, containing a close sliding plug, 
for then according to the weight and pressure of 
the external air the density of that in the cavity 
would vary, and all changes would be marked 
by the position of the movable plug. A beauti- 
ful barometer has really been made upon this 
principle by using a vessel of glass, with a long 
slender neck, in which a globule of mercury is 
the movable plug. 

The state of the atmosphere, as to weight, 
differs so much at different times in the same 
situation, as to produce a range of about three 
inches in the height of the mercurial barometer, 
that is to say, from twenty-eight to thirty-one 
inches. On the occasion of the great Lisbon 
earthquake, however, the mercury fell so far in 
the barometers, even in Britain, as to cisappear 
from that portion at the top usually left uncov- 
ered for observation. The uncovered part of a 
barometer is commonly of five or six inches in 
length, with a divided scale attached to it, on 
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which the figures 28, 29, &c., indicate the num- 
ber of inches from the surface of the mercury at 
the bottom to the respective divisions :—on the 
lower part of the scale, the words wind and rain 
are generally written, meaning that when the 
mercury sinks to them, wind and rain are to be 
expected; and on the upper part dry and fine 
appear, for a corresponding reason ; but we have 
to recollect, that it is not the absolute height of 
the mercury which indicates the existing or 
coming weather, but the recent change in its 
height :—a falling barometer usually telling of 
wind and rain; a rising one of serene and dry 
weather. 

The barometer answers another important 
purpose, besides that of a weather-glass—in 
enabling us to ascertain readily the height of 
mountains, or of any situation to which it can be 
carried. 

As the mercurial column in the barometer is 
always an exact indication of the tension or 
pressure produced in the air around it by the 
weight of air above its level, being indeed, as 
explained in the foregoing paragraphs, of the 
same weight as a column of the air of equal 
base with itself, and reaching from it to the top 
of the atmosphere—the mercury must fall when 
the instrument is carried from any lower to any 
higher situation, and the degree of falling must 
always tell exactly how much air is left below. 
For instance, if thirty inches barometrical height 
mark the whole atmospheric pressure at the sur- 
face of the ocean, and if the instrument be found, 
when carried to some other situation, to stand at 
only twenty inches, it proves that one-third of 
the atmosphere exists below the level of the new 
situation. If our atmospheric ocean were of as 
uniform density all the way up as our watery 
Oceans, a certain weight of air thus left behind 
in ascending would mark everywhere a change 
of level nearly equal, and the ascertaining any 
height by the barometer would become one of 
the most simple of calculations :—the air at the 
surface of the earth being about twelve thousand 
times lighter than its bulk of mercury, an inch 
rise or fall of the barometer would mark every- 
where a rise or fall in the atmosphere of twelve 
thousand inches or one thousand feet. But ow- 
ing to the elasticity of air, which causes it to 
increase in volume as it escapes from pressure, 
the atmosphere is rarer in proportion as we as- 
cend, so that to leave a given weight of it be- 
hind, the ascent must be greater, the higher the 
situation where the experiment is made; the 
rule therefore of one inch of mercury fora thou- 
sand feet, holds only for rough estimates near 
the surface of the earth. The precise calcula- 
tion, however, for any case, is still very easy ; 
and a good barometer, with a thermometer at- 
tached, and with tables, or an algebraical formula 
expressing all the influencing circumstances, 
enables us to ascertain elevations much more 
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easily, and in many cases more correctly, than 
y trigonometrical survey. 

The weight of the whole atmospherical ocean 
surrounding the earth being equal to that of.a 
watery ocean of thirty-four feet deep, or of a 
covering of mercury of thirty inches, and the air 
found at the surface of the earth being eight 
hundred and forty times lighter than water, if 
the same density existed all the way up, the at- 
mosphere would be 34 times 840, or about 
28,000 feet high, which is equal to five miles 
and a half. On account of the greater rarity, 
however, in the superior regions, it really ex- 
tends toa height of nearly fifty miles. From 
the known laws of aerial elasticity, we can de- 
duce what is found to hold in fact, that one half 
of all the air constituting our atwosphere ex- 
ists within three miles and a half from the earth’s 
surface; that is to say, under the level of the 
summit of Mount Blanc. A person, unaccus- 
tomed to calculation, would suppose the air to 
be more equally distributed through the fifty 
miles than this rule indicates, as he might at 
first also suppose a tube of two feet diameter to 
hold only twice as much as a tube of one foot, 
although in reality it holds four times as much. 
In carrying a barometer from the level of the 
Thames to the top of St. Paul’s Church in Lon- 
don, or of Hampstead Hill, the mercury falls 
about half an inch, marking an ascent of about 
five hundred feet. On Mont Blanc it falls to 
half of the entire barometric height, marking an 
elevation of fifteen thousand feet; and in Du 
Luc’s famous balloon ascent it fell to below 
twelve inches, indicating an elevation of twenty- 
one thousand feet, the greatest to which man has 


ever ascended from the surface of his earthly 
habitation. 
The extreme rarity of the air on high moun- 


tains must of course affect animals. A person 
breathing on the summit of Mont Blane, al- 
though expanding his chest as much as usual, 
really takes in at each inspiration only half as 
much air as he does below—exhibiting a con- 
trast to a man in the diving bell, who at thirty- 
four feet under water is breathing air of double 
density, at sixty-eight feet of triple, and so on. 
It is known that travellers, and even their prac- 
tised guides, often fall down suddenly as if struck 
by lightning, when approaching lofty summits, 
on account chiefly of the thinness of the air 
which they are breathing, and some minutes 
elapse before they recover. In the elevated 
plains of South America, the inhabitants have 
larger chests than the inhabitants of lower re- 
gions—another admirable instance of the animal 
frame adapting itself to the circumstances in 
which it is placed. It appears from all this, 
that although our atmosphere be fifty miles high, 
it isso thin beyond three miles and a half, that 
mountain ridges of greater elevation are nearly 
as effectual barriers between nations of men, as 
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islands or rocky ridges in the sea are between 
the finny tribes inhabiting the opposite coasts.— 
Half Hours with the best Authors. 


Forethought.—Let all who have the power 
make some provision for future wants, and be 
always ready at any time to help those who need 
assistance. 

Temperance.—Temperance tends to keep the 
mind clear, and the constitution healthful : In- 
temperance tends dreadfully to the destruction 
of both. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
with very little demand either for export or home 
consumption, The sales for shipment are at $5 25 and 
$5 50 for mixed and good brands, $5 62 and 5 57 for 
extra, aad $6 a 6 50 for extra family. The sales to the 
retailers and bakers are within the range of the same 
figures, and fancy lots from $6 25 to 6 75. Rye Fiour 
and Corn Meal continue scarce. The former is held 
at $4 37 per barrel, and the latter at $4 25. 

Grain.— The receipts of Wheat are about adequate 
to the demand. Sales of Southern and Penna. at 
$1 18 and | 26 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$118 a 1 26 for good White. Rye continues inactive 
at 75c. for new, and 83c. for old. The market con- 
tinues bare of Corn. Sales of yellow, in store, at 85a 
86c., affoat. Oats are in demand. Sales of prime 
Delaware at 44 cts. per bushel, and old at 50 cts. 

CuioverseeD is in fair supply, at $5 75 per 64 Ibs., 
for prime old, and $5 87 a $6 00 for new. 100 bus. 
Timothy sold at $2 12} per bushel. Nothing doing in 
Flaxseed. 

ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND’S CERE- 

MONY, fioely Engraved and neatly Printed on the 
best English Parchment. Price Two Dottars. Sent 
to any part of the United States by mail for the above 
price, and six postage stamps. Certificates filled up 
im @ superior manner, from three to five dollars for 

2 writing. Invitations neatly written. 

5 T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 5, 8. Fifth St., Phila. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particu- 
lars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Saiem Co., N.J. 
10th mo. 1858. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the otber in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

will open the twenty-fifth session on 11th month 

lst, and continue 20 weeks. All the branches compri- 

sing a thorough English education will be taught. 
‘Terms $55. 

Those not exceeding 12 years of age, $50. For the 

languages and ornamental branches, see circulars 
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containing particulars. This school is accessible daily 
from Ph;ladelphia, Salem, Baltimore, and Wilmington, 
by mail stages from the latter place ; also, from West 
Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor- 
mation address 

Epita B. Cuatrant, Proprietor and Principal, 

Near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18, 1858.—6 w. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS —It is intended to 
commence the next session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th month, 1858. Lectures will be delivered 
On various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and physiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terms, $60 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of : 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18th, 1858.—8t. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by wail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh month, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. ' 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

Wittiam CHanpier, Proprietor, 
or Wintiam A. CuanDLer, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 


fj‘HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the education of 
Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened ‘or 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and washing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., er to Samuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 
7th mo.24—3 mo. 
WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or further information, address either of the 
undersigned. DanigEx Fouss, Principal. 
Hueu Foutng, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
8th mo. 21 


‘DOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—E za, Gayner 
and Anxig Hsacock will open a school nesr the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R.R., on 
the first of the 11th month, and continue it until the 
last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, half paya- 
ble in advance. For further particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 
8th mo. 14+-3m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. bank 





